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The USEFULNESS and IMPORTANCE 

Of HUMAN LEARNING. 


ACTS vii, 22. And Mofes was learned in 
all the Wifdom of the Egyptians, and was 
mighty in Words and Deeds. 

HE character, the hiftory, the works 



and writings of Mofes, occupy a dif- 
tinguifhed place in the facred volume. Re- 
markable from his birth for his wonderful 
prefervation, and adoption by the daughter 
of the king of Egypt ; afterwards for his 
fympathy and concern for his fuffering bre- 
thren, and at lafl chofen of God to be their 
deliverer from fiavery ; we fee united in his 
character the hero, the patriot and the legif- 
tor of a great people ; the favorite of God, 
and the friend of men. In contemplating 
the lives of illuftrious perfons, we are apt 
to be dazzled with the fplendor of their ex- 
ternal a&ions, and ready to imagine that they 
mufl have been more than other men who 
performed them, while we do not attend to 
the fecret caufes and previous means by 
which they were prepared and enabled to 


perform 
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perform them. But St. Stephen, in our 
text, reciting to his countrymen the hiftory 
of Mofes, whom they highly refpedlcd, 
amidft the fingular honours and wonderful 
gifts conferred on him by his Creator, dif- 
dains not to mention the human learning 
which he had received in the fchools of 
Egypt, as one of thofe means whereby he 
was prepared to aft the diftinguifhed part to 
which he was deflined by Divine Providence. 
Although God condefcended to fpeak with 
Mofes face to face, as a man fpeaketh to his 
friend, altho* he was endowed with the fpirit 
of prophecy and the gift of working mira- 
cles ; yet his human learning is mentioned 
by the infpired martyr, as a necefiary & nota- 
ble ingredient in his exalted chara&er. Mofes 
was born in a nation of flaves, whofe minds 
were depretled by hard bondage ; and the 
low nature of thole labours which their cru- 
el talk-mailers impofed on them, feems to 
have deftroyed their courage, and rendered 
them unconfcious and infenfible of the value 
of liberty, fo thatthey were contented to con- 
tinue flaves, with all their poflenty, provided 
only that they had the ordinary iupports of 
life. If Mofes had been brought up in this 
manner ; if he had had only the low educa- 
tion and confined ideas of a Have, he could 
not have had any fenfe of the value of liber- 
ty, nor conceive the lealt notion of public 

fpirit ; 
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fpirit ; and confequently would have been 
an unfit inftrument for inflru&ing and deli- 
vering his countrymen. It is true that God 
might have infpired Mofes with every kind 
of wifdom in an extraordinary manner, 
without the ufe of outward means ; but al- 
tho’ he can work miracles when he pleafes, 
he never works them in vain, or in cafes 
where ordinary means may lerve the fame 
purpofe. Itpleafed God to refcue his cho- 
fen lervant from the meannefs of a flavifh 

education, and to place Kim in fuch circum- 

ftances, that in a natural way, ard by the 
ufe of common means, he might acquire a 
proper dignity of fentiment, the knowledge 
of men and things, a fenfe of the value of 
liberty, and of the neceffity of regular go- 
vernment, and the various other accom- 
plifhments neceflary for the legiflator and 
conductor of a mighty people. And by 
tbis he has given a lefibn to all ages, to teach 
us the ufefulnefs of human learning ; and 
how neccllary it is that thofe fhould cultivate 
the powers of their mind v ho are deftined 
to the important offices of government and 
iegiflation. For if Mofes who was endow- 
ed with infpiration. Hood in need of human 
learning for that purpofe, it muff be infi- 
nitely more neceflary for us in thefe latter 
ages, when the gifts of prophecy and mira- 
cles are no longer indulged to men. 


In 
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In difcourfing further on this fubject, it 
is propoled i ft. more generally, to fhew the 
ufefulnels of human learning. 2dly. to 
point out in particular its tendency to form 
good citizens, and to quality youth for the 
moft: eminent ftations in fociety, keeping in 
view the example of Mofes, and the bene- 
f its he derived from the witdom of the 
Egyptians ; and in the laft place to make a 
few inferences from the doctrine delivered. 

The firft thing propofed is to (hew the 
ulefulnefs of human learning in general. — 
And this may appear, ift, from that en- 
largement and ready exercife of the powers 
of the mind which it produces. No man 
is born learned, any more than he is born 
tall, ftrong or dexterous in the exercifes of 
the body. All our powers are at firft only 
weak, latent capacities, to be developed and 
improved by the courfe of time and appli- 
cation. The inftinCt of nature, and the ne- 
ceflities of life, excite us to the exercife of 
our bodily powers ; but no more of our 
mental faculties are thereby excited, than 
fuch as are barely fufficient for the fupport 
apd defence of the body : hence the rude 
form, and imperfect acquifitions of favage 
life, and the infant ftate of fociety and the 
ufeful arts among them. A favage may be 
endowed by nature with as large a portion 
of intellectual capacity as the moft accom- 

plilhed 
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plifhed and lettered fage; but for the want of 
exercife and occafions of excitement, it lan- 
guifhes in obfeurity and ina&ion, and re- 
mains equally unknown and ufelefs to him- 
felf and others. 

Education, by calling the mind intoexercife, 
difeovers its formerly unknown powers, and 
excites its dormant capacities to lively a£tion. 
Hence habits of thinking are produced, and 
the foul, now confcious of its powers, is 
ed to exercife them on a great variety of 
objeas : the fici.j or imaginationand reflec- 
tion is vaflly enlarged, and the mind profits 
the more by its new acquifitions, that the 
faculty of thinking is capable of inceffant 
exercife. The powers of the body, being 
weak and limited, cannot be excited beyond 
a certain degree, otherwife wearinefs, dif- 
eafe and death muft be the confequence : 
but the powers of the mind are of an un- 
known range and compafs : inftead of be- 
ing wearied, they acquire vigor and in- 
creafe by proper excitement and exercife, 
and are capable of infinitely greater im- 
provement and variety than thofe of the bo- 
dy. The power of thinking, like all others, 
becomes flronger by exercife ; and as in me- 
chanics, it is experience, practice and appli- 
cation that lead to improvement and excel- 
lence, fo in thinking, thofe who have been 
molt employed in ftudy, and the exercife of 

their 


their mental powers, muft necefiiarily be 
more expert, ingenious and dilcerning than 
others. The human faculties, when con- 
fined within too narrow a fphere, as muft 
be the calc when not excited and enlarged 
by education, find no opportunity of exer- 
tion, and languiih for want of exercile, fo 
that they remain ufelefs to the pofletTor and 
to the public : but learning and philolophy, 
by leading the mind to reflection, make it 
acquainted with itfelf and its own powers, 
with its nature, fituation, dignity and inte- 
reft, as well as with the nature of furround- 
ing objects, their relation to man, and their 
fitnefs for exciting his capacities and pro- 
moting his happinefs. And how ufeful thefc 
acquiiitions are for the conduft. improve- 
ment and embellilhment of human lue, we 
need not fpend time to prove, 

2 d. The ufefulnefs of human learning 
will further appear, if we confider that m- 
fatiableand ftrong defire of knowledge which 
is implanted in the human mind by its great 
Creator. Cod has been pleafed to furnifh 
every creature with thofe inflintfs and pro- 
penlities which he knew to be ufeful for 
promoting their happinefs, i and from his 
having given this defire of knowledge in fo 
great a degree to men, we may fairly infer 
its ufefulnefs. God does nothing in vain. 
He has made knowledge agreeable to the 

human 
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human foul, as light is to the eye of the bo- 
dy. Knowledge is the food and the delight 
of the mind ; and altho’ that defire or curi- 
ofity which leads to the acquifition of know- 
ledge is at firil dormant, and fcarcely dif- 
cernible ; although in many it is lliffied by 
other more powerful propenfities, and like a 
muficalear, muff be excited by external caufes 
circumffances ; yet when once properly ex- 
St cited, it gradually gathers flrength, and be- 
comes a powerful principle of action. The 
puriuit of knowledge itfclf, independent of 
the ufefulnels and excellence of thofe objeds 
with w T hich it makes us acquainted, forms 
an agreeable and enchanting exercife to the 
human faculties, which to fome has fuch 
charms, as to lead them to relinquifh all 
other purfuits on this account, 'i hrough 
defire, fays Solomon, a man having fepa- 
rated him (elf, fccketh and intermcddleth 
with all wifdom. Thus the love of know- 
ledge often becomes a counterpoife to the 
love of vice ; and amidll the temptations of 
an evil world, affords an occupation to the 
human faculties, at once fuitable to their 
dignity, and tending to their improvement. 

3<%- The ufefulnefs of human learning 
may appear from the help it affords to mo- 
rals. Fhtlofophy is never more properly and 
worthily employed, than when it is applied 
to the difeovery of our moral nature, and 
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the great end of our creation ; and the 
knowledge which it affords us of the dignity 
of the human foul, our relation to the Dei- 
ty, and our duty refulting from that relati- 
on, may be confidered as luminous proofs 
of its ufefulnefs and excellence. To the 
crude thoughts of fimple and unlettered 
men, mankind appear as fo many loofe, in- 
dependent &c unconnected individuals, hav- 
ing each a feparate intereft, and naturally dif- 
pofed to make war with one another. Such 
inaccurate views tend to nourifh a felfifh fpi- 
rit, a negleCt of the duties of fociety, be a to- 
tal indifference forthepublic. Butphilofophy 
leads our thoughts to a common origin and 
brotherhood, explains the nature be progrefs 
of fociety, and the advantages of afiociation 
and concord among men, the facred relation 
conlfituted by marriage, the charities of kin- 
dred, the relation and duties of parents and 
children, the fweetsof friendlhip, the benefits 
of peace, and the lfrength Sc fecurity which 
every individual derives from the protection 
of fociety. It likewife difclofes to us the 
mifehiefs of difeord Sc the indulgence of the 
unfocial paffions, that benevolence which we 
owe to all who partake of the fame nature 
with ourfelves, the excellence and neceffity 
of the virtues of juftice, meeknefs, compaf- 
fion and focial affetfion, which form the ce- 
ment of all well-ordered communities of 

men. 


men. Thus the very fubjects with which 
philofophy is chiefly conveifant, are fo ma- 
ny proofs of its ufefulnefs, and its tendency 
to improve the human character, and to pro- 
mote the happinefs of mankind. 

4-thly. The ufefulnefs of human learning 
will further appear from its bringing us ac- 
quainted with many illuftrious and exempla- 
ry characters, and putting us in pofteffion 
of the collected wil'dom and experience of 
part ages. The fhort term and limited fitu- 
ation of human life, confines the wifdom 
and experience of each individual within 
very narrow bounds. Few are fo fituated 
as to be acquainted with many illuftrious 
characters, or to have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring worthy fentiments or ufeful know- 
ledge from their acquaintance ; befides that 
the greateft part of human life is paft in thole 
common and ordinary actions, which fcarcc- 
ly diftinguifh one man from another. But 
while philofophy unveils the principles, na- 
ture and tendency of human actions, hiftory 
draws back the curtain that conceals the 
great theatre of the world, and difclofes to 
us in their due fuccefiion and proper di men- 
tions the illuftrious dead of all former ages, 
makes us acquainted with their characters, 
manners, fituations and tranfaCtions, their 
wifdom, their virtues and their wcakneffes, 
io that the aftonifhed ftudent becomes as it 
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were cotemporary with ail ages, a citizen 
of all countries, and perfonally acquainted 
with the moll diftingufhed of the human 
fpecies : he fees empires rife and tall before 
him; he difeerns the moll important events 
in their fprings and caufes; he fees arts 
fometimes encouraged and protected, tome- 
times extinguifhed and fwept away by re- 
turning barbarity ; he traces the origin of 
fciepce and of the various forms of govern- 
ment; he difeerns thofe virtues that confti- 
tute and preferve the happinefs of fociety ; 
and thofe vices which always tend to, and 
often produce its ditTolution ; and with a 
fhorter experience of the miteries of human 
life, he acquires as much wifdom as pro- 
bably he would have acquired, had he lived 
from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
fent time. The power of example in form- 
ing and aiTimilating the characters of men, 
is univerfally acknowledged to be fuperior 
to that of precept;- and the man who fees 
nothing to admire and imitate in the illullri- 
ous examples and accumulated wifdom of 
pad ages recorded in hiflory, mud either 
be very proud, or very dull. In fociety it 
is ordinary for men to relemble the compa- 
ny they keep, and the charaeders which they 
approve. “ He that walketh with wife men, 
fhall be wife, but a companion of fools fhall 
be dedroyed.” And although human hif- 

tory 
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tory confilts, in a great rneafure, in a rela- 
tion of* the vices and follies of men ; > et in 
every age we may find fome worthy and ex- J 
alted characters, whole viitues are rendered 
moreilluftriousby the corruption of the times 
wherein they lived. It is certainly fit Sc ufeful 
that youth fhould be made acquainted with 
thsle examples, from the imitation ol which 
they may derive lignal profit ; nor will the 
knowledge of vicious characters be wholly 
ufelefs to them : they may learn to defpife 
their bafenels, now no longer concealed by 
the fplendor of their condition, and to take 
warning from their errors, when they con- 
fidcr the deferved infamy with which molt 
of their characters are covered, and tranf- 
mitted to pofterity. The characters of the 
living are commonly obfeured by Hander 
and envy, or lelTened by fome of thofe weak- 
nefles that are infeparable from human na- 
ture, fo that whatever excellence they may 
pofiefs, they are always leen to difadvant- 
age : but envy has nothing to do with the 
dead, and time conceals their wcaknefs, fo 
that they appear in a more favourable and 
engaging light than if we were perfectly 
acquainted with them. 

5thly. Human learning is ufeful, on ac- 
count of its fubferviency to religion. The 
divine attributes are made manifelt by the 
works of nature, which it is ihe bufinefs of 

philofophy 
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philofophy to furvey, and the knowledge it 
affords us of the greatnefs and immenfity of 
the univerfe, and of the inconceivable wif- 
dom, power and goodnefs dilplayed in its 
formation and prefervatfin, while they fi- 
lence the Atheift, they lead the devout to 
juft notions of their own dependant ftate, 
and reverent apprehcnfions of the great ob- 
ject of all adoration. Perhaps the moft be- 
neficial difcovery afforded us by philolophy, 
is that of its own weaknels and infuffici- 
cncy; but a flight acquaintance with it 
will not lead to this difcovery. Philofo- 
phy knows nothing of creation or the be- 
ginning of things ; is often at a lofs to re- 
concile the events of Providence to the attri- 
butes of the Deity, and is utterly unable to 
inform us how our evil paflions may be con- 
quered, how a juft God can pardon finners, 
or how thefe can be made good who are 
accuftomed to do evil. It is true that phi- 
lofophy offers prefcriptions for removing 
our moral diforders ; but alas ! experience 
difcovers their futility and want of efficacy. 
To contemplate the beauty of virtue and 
the deformity of vice, to meditate on the 
dignity of human nature, and to ftruggle 
againftour natural inclinations, are weak & in- 
effectual remedies for creatures under the in- 
fluence of corrupt nature, paflion and ha- 
bit, and confequently incapable of tjfing thefe 
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remedies properly, if they were of any real 
utility. The doubts and darknefs into which 
philofophy leads us in many fubjefts, afford U3 
ufeful leffons of humility, and difpofe us to 
receive with gratitude the light of divine 
revelation. The man who imagines that 
every thing is difcoverable and refolvable by 
reafon, is not fufficiently acquainted with its 
powers and extent. “ A little learning is a 
dangerous thing” In the prefent age there 
is a general diffufion and communication of 
knowledge, in lomc degree, to every rank 
in civilized countries ; but as real learning 
can not be acquired without pain and appli- 
cation, the far greater part content them- 
felves with a little fmattering of it, and a few 
general indigefled notions, of which they are 
exceedingly proud, and fond of difplaying 
their little ftores. Hence we ought to trace 
the progrefs of pert and difputatious infide- 
lity, which is fo rampant in the prefent age. 
It is probable that there are but few fyfte- 
matic and determined Infidels, who having 
examined with lome attention the proofs of 
Chriflianity, think them infufheient to corti- 
mand their aflent. The mod of our mo- 
dern Infidels are made without ftudy or me- 
ditation of any kind, and generally have ve- 
ry little reading, except perhaps a few feraps 
from Voltaire, or fome other of the patri-’ 
archs of infidelity. But almoft ail of them 
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arc totally unacquainted with the Chrifliart 
lyflero, which they pretend to confute, as 
well as with that philofophy which they ig- 
norantly imagine to be on their fide. By the 
help of a lew cant words, fuch as prieft- 
craft, fupcrftition, credulity, right reafon 
and true philofophy, which they have ei- 
ther borrowed from books or icceived by 
tradition, accompanied by a great deal of 
oaths, and fuch ribaldry and effrontery as 
found philofophy difdains, they impudent- 
ly impofe their foolifh opinions upon the 
young and inattentive, while they laugh at 
all who believe any others except themfelves. 
Many young and untaught perfons, by keep- 
ing bad company, and addicting themfelves 
to fafhionabie vices, endeavour to defend 
their conduft, and to filence the reproaches 
of their confcience by alfuming the profeffi- 
on of infidelity, though ignorant of the ar- 
guments it ulually adopts : fome make the 
fame profeffion from the love of Angularity, 
or m order to appear wifer than others, 
whence we often find the facrcd truths of 
Chriflianity ridiculed by men who know not 
what they fay, nor whereof they affirm, 
while they alfume the air of profound phi- 
lofophers, and boaft of having overcome 
the prejudices of their education. Stupifi- 
ed by the amufements of a thoughtlels life, 
and puffed up by the praifes of thole who 

know 
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know as little as themfelvcs, they prefume 
to decide the molt abftrufe and difficult 
queftions in the midft of riot and intemper- 
ance ; they think they are poffeffed of true 
wifdom, and look down with contempt, 
from their imaginary height, upon the 
thoughtful and religious part of mankind. 
While fuch odious and futile charaffers 
abound, nothing can be more neceffary for 
youth than the ftudy of true philofophy, 
which will effectually guard them againft be- 
ing feduced by thefe Superficial talkers, and 
enable them to encounter the enemies of re- 
ligion, on that ground which they fo much 
vaunt, and with which they think they are 
acquainted; and to convince them, if they arc 
willing to be convinced, that philofophy can 
not rcfolve every difficulty, nor remove all 
the evils of our nature ; and that the Chrif- 
tian faith which they ignorantly defpife, has 
not only miracles and prophecies, but rea- 
fon and argument on its fide. 

The fecond thing we propofed was to 
point out in particular the neceffity and ufe- 
fulnefs of human learning to focieties, and 
its tendency to form good citizens, from the 
example of Mofes, and the benefit he de- 
rived from the wifdom of the Egyptians. — 
Indeed every thing we have faid already may 
be confidered as an argument in favour of 
this affertion, as wife and well inftruffed in- 
C dividual# 
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dividuals compofe the grcateft ftrength of the 
ftates to which they belong, and irom having 
cultivated their minds and enlarged their ex- 
perience by ftudy, are incomparably the 
beft qualified for the intricate butineft of 
government and legiflation, it their country- 
men are wile enough to call them into office. 
Without wile and virtuous men in the offices 
of adminiftration, no ftate can preferve its 
reputation abroad, nor its order, prolpenty 
and exiAence at home. Men of weak un- 
dcrftandingfi and confined ideas can neither 
uniformly difeover, nor fteadily attend to 
the public intereft. Wrapt up in their own 
concerns, deftitute of experience, and fond 
ol their “ little brief authority,” they can- 
not be expetfed to have proper notions of 
honour and juftice, or of the fanaity of pub- 
lic and private faith, and may fometimes by 
a ftretch of power enaft laws to flop the 
courfe of jufiice, to encroach on the rights 
of property, and to render the public faith 
uncertain and infignificant, while their num- 
, t, ers render them incapable of blulhing for 
the iniquity they have eftablifhed by law.-.- 
Nothing can be more pernicious and dif- 
graceful to a ftate, than fuch men and fuch 
meafures. And here I cannot forbear men- 
tioning with the moft fincere approbation, 
the feventh article of the conftitution of this 
ftate, by which it is provided that " the 
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houfe of reprefentativcs of the freemen of 
this commonwealth, fhall confift ot perfons 
moft noted for wifdom and virtue.” If this 
article of the conftitution is ftrirtly adhered 
to, we need not be apprehenfive that any 
fuch diforders will ever take place in this 
ftate. But, to proceed. 

Mofes was deftined by Providence to be 
a ruler and a judge to God’s chofen people ; 
and the more that his faculties were exer- 
cifed, and his ideas and experience enlarged 
by ftudy, he would be better acquainted 
with human nature, and more fit for his ex- 
alted ftation, and for bearing, directing and 
governing the humours and paffions of men, 
while he led them invariably to their true 
intereft. And it appears that God defigned 
that he fhould have thefc advantages, by 
placing him in a ftation where he had the 
beft opportunities which the world then af- 
forded for acquiiing them. 

It is difficult indeed, at this diftance of 
time, to give a particular account of the 
Egyptian learning in which Mofes was in- 
ftructed; one circumftance efpecialiy contri- 
butes to increafe this difficulty. The Egyp- 
tians, though a learned, yet were not a let- 
tered nation ; and in the time of Mofes were 
utter ftrangers to alphabetical writing. Their 
learning therefore muft have been merely 
traditionary, and preferved only in the me- 
mories 
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morics of their priefts, like that of the Druids 
of ancient Gaul and Britain. Letters were not 
invented e^rly enough to preferve the Egyp- 
tian learning, fo that the original monu- 
ments of it are loft many ages ago. Befides, 
perhaps to conceal the fcantinefs of their 
ftores, they affe<fted to make a great myftery 
of their learning, communicating it only to 
particular perions, with great charinefs and 
circumfpe&ion. Had not Mofes been in 
favour at court, as the adopted fon of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, he would not have been 
initiated in the mifterics of Egyptian wifdom. 
In a later age a Greek philofopher, travel- 
ling into Egypt, needed the recommendation 
of a fovereign prince, in order to be admit- 
ted to this privilege. 

On thefe accounts we (hould at this day 
have been wholly ignorant of the learning of 
ancient Egypt, were it not from the hints 
thrown out in the facred hiftory, and the di- 
ligence and curiofity of a few Greeks, par- 
ticularly Plato, Iamblichus, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Philo Byblius whofe fragments* have 
been preferved by Eufebius. Some traefts of 
Plutarch have likewife preferved a few tradi- 
tions. 

From thefe we learn that Egypt was the 
native country of geometry and mathematics, 
which the particular circumftances of that 
country rendered very neceflary. It was the 
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principal mart of knowledge reforted to by 
the oldeft of the Greek philofophers, before 
their vanity had perfuaded them that they 
could invent every thing of themfelvcs, and 
Thales one of the feven fages, brought from 
Egypt the firft fun dial that was feen in Eu- 
rope ; from which circumftance, and their 
accurate computation of the length of the 
year, it appears that they were not ignorant 
of the principles of aftronomy: nay Pytha- 
goras is laid to have learned in Egypt what 
is is now called the Copernican fyftem. 

That natural philofophy was well under- 
ftood among them is evident from the flour- 
ifhing (late of the mechanic arts, which is 
evinced by monuments ftill extant. The 
conflruftion of their pyramids, temples and 
obelifks, with fome fpecimens of ancient 
painting and gilding yet to be feen in that 
country, but cfpccially their art of embalm- 
ing dead bodies ib as to preferve them incor- 
rupted for the fpace of three thoufand years, 
are lignal proofs of this fa£l ; and the won- 
derful works of their magicians or jugglers, 
related in facred hiftory, prove that they 
were poffefled of fecrets which have not de- 
fended to fucceeding ages. It is likewife 
probable that Bezaleel and Aholiab, whofc 
ingenuity adorned the tabernacle of God, 
tho’ it is faid that they were filled with wif-r 
dom by the fpirit of God, learned the firll 
rudimentsof their fkill under Egyptian artilts. 
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Their embalming led them to fome 
knowledge of anatomy and phylic ; and we 
are told that they had particular phyfici- 
ans for every difeafe known among them*; 
nor were they ignorant of the philofophy of 
the mind, being among the firft who afiert - 
ed the immortality of the foul, and a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, of which 
do&rine they made great ufe in their civil 
policy. 

It is eafy to fhow that thefe fciences into 
which Mofcs was initiated in Egypt mult 
have greatly contributed to elevate, exercife 
and enlarge his mind ; but what particular- 
ly diflingu idled the antient Egyptians ; and 
from which perhaps Moles profited more 
than from all the reft, was their arts of go- 
vernment and legiflation ; and although un- 
der this head the mod of their inftitutions 
are totally unknown, yet the certain effetfs 
of them narrated in hiftory, are truly afto- 
nifhing. The orderly form of fociety a- 
mong them, the improvement of the arts, 
the exatfnefs of their police, the riches of 
their country, the fecurity of life and pro- 
perty, and the ready obedience and happi- 
nefs of the people, are fo many fignal proofs 
of the excellence of their political inftituti- 
ons, and accordingly attra<fted the admira- 
tion of other nations, even after they were 
not a little degenerated from their antient 

cuftoms. 
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cufloms. Perhaps it was chiefly in the ar- 
ticle of policy and civil wifdom that Moles 
was indebted to the Egyptian learning, as 
though he received his laws immediately 
from the Deity, yet in his ordinary behavi- 
our as a ruler, and in the promulgation, ex- 
ecution and application of them, he was left 
to the dilates of political prudence and ex- 
perience. Although the Egyptians had Haves < 
whom they treated w ith rigor, as all mailers 
of Haves do more or lcii, yet the natives 
were governed by fixed laws, which guard- 
ed their lives and properties, and even hu- 
manifed the unrelenting fpirit of monarchy. 
When Mofes had flain an Egyptian, though 
he was in high favour at court, he was 
obliged to abandon Egypt, having reafon to 
dread the wrath of the king and the ven- 
geance of the laws, which he would have 
had no realon to dread, had he lived under 
fome modern princes and ftates. The go- 
vernment of Egypt indeed was monarchical, 
but their laws appear to have been wife and 
impartial, and the priefls who poflefled the 
power of judicature, feem to have contri- 
buted to balance the royal authority in fa- 
vour of public juftice and the private hap- 
pinefs of the fubjedts. Moreover, being pof- 
fefied of independent fortunes, and mono- 
polifing almoft all the learning of their times, 
it appears that they were greatly refpe&ed 

both 
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both by the foVereign and the people ; fo that 
Jofepli, a minifter introduced and appoint- 
ed by the crown, was obliged to ally him- 
felf to the priefthood. in order to render 
his adminiftration more reipeCtable and a- 
greeable to the people. 

So habituated were the Egyptians to or- 
der and regularity, and fo much were they 
convinced of the benefits of peace and con- 
cord, that when Jacob and his family were 
brought into the land of Gofhen, till then 
unoccupied, we do not find that it excited 
the lcaft murmur or jealoufy among the 
natives, nor that any of them pretended to 
have prior grants to the lands occupied by 
the houfe of Ifrael. And in the time of feven 
years of famine, we read not of the lead tu- 
mult or diforder on that account ; though 
under the boafted policy of Rome, both in 
the times of the republic and the emperors, 
we read of frequent diforders on occafion 
of fcarcity, though for much fhorter peri- 
ods. Nay when Jofeph had bought the 
whole land for Pharaoh, and, in order to ef- 
tablifh a fettled revenue, had granted it back 
to the fubjefts on new terms; when he 
tranfported the natives from the one end of 
the kingdom to the other, they patiently 
fubmitted, from a regard to juftice, and a 
convi&ion of the validity of the refignation 
they had made of their lands into the hands 
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Of the king, in return for his fupporting 
them during the famine. 

It is true that this degree of obedience 
may be thought flavifh, but it proves that 
they had been long habituated to order, and 
convinced of the benefits of regular go- 
vernment, elfe they would not have carried 
their obedience on this occafion, to an ex- 
cefs, God, in ordering the affairs of the 
world, has fhewn more regard to the order 
and general peace of fociety, and the pre- 
fervation of juftice, than to the liberty of 

ftates and individuals. Liberty is a bleffing 
which has always been beftowed with a fpar- 
ing hand and for fhort periods, on the chil- 
dren of men ; and no wonder, becaufe it 
requires wifdom, a gift ftill more rare, to 
manage it to advantage. Thofe who are 
favoured with this precious gift, ought cer- 
tainly to fhew their thanktulnefs to God for 
it, by a humble, juft, regular and religious 
life, and to afk of him that wifdom which 
is neceffary to render their liberty a bleffing, 
and particularly to chufe luch men to the 
offices of government as pofiefs a fenfe of 
honour and a love of juftice, who know the 
life, as well as the value of liberty, and who 
confider the intereft of the ftate as infeparably 
connected with public faith, the facred obli- 
gation of contra&s, and the rights of proper- 
ty. But to return, Mofes being well ac- 
D acquainted 
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quainted with human nature, and initiated 
in the political wifdom of Egypt, was there- 
foi'e a proper perfon to manage a large foci- 
cty, and to lead them to their duty by con- 
vincing them that it was their intereft. 
Hence he is faid to have been mighty in 
words and in deeds, by which it is not meant 
that he was an artificial rhetorician, as we 
are allured that he was dellitute of a grace- 
ful pronunciation, which is one of the prin- 
cipal charms of that art. But he was a rati- 
onal and wife philofopher, who had learned 
to think with propriety, perfpicuity and 
dignity, and to fupport his arguments with 
the ftrength of reafon. Words are only the 
copies of the thoughts, made lenfible to the 
ear, and by that means conveyed to the 
minds of others. Although the grandeur and 
propriety of the thoughts of Mofes excited 
the admiration even of heathen criticks, he 
never affe&ed the artificial ornaments of 
rhetoric. Even his poetry is beautifully Am- 
ple, though truly fublime. Moles was not 
a noify and fuperficial talker, without know- 
ledge of bufinels or capacity for aftion, but 
he had learned to adt as well as to fpeak with 
propriety, without which his fpeeches would 
have been of fmall advantage to his character, 
or to the public. The Grecian hero in 
Homer gives us a brief defcription of a good 
education, when he tells us that his tutor 

taught 
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taught him to imitate the bed examples, to 
ftudy to excel others, to be a fpeakcr of 
ipeeches and a doer of deeds. To think, to 
fpeak and ad with propriety and dignity, 
compi'des all the wifdom of which man is 
capable ; and this we are allured that Mofes 
learned in part from the wifdom of the Egyp- 
tians. A nd even the difciples of our bleffed 
Saviour, the perfedion of whofe nature ren- 
dered iiillrudion luperfluous to him, in de- 
fcribing his character, could fay nothing 
more honourable of him than that he was a 
prophet mighty in deed and word, before 
God and all the people. The acquired wif- 
dom of Mofes was profitable to the public, 
as well as honourable to himfelf: he though t, 
fpoke and aded for the welfare of men, and 
the benefits which his countrymen derived 
from his adminiftration are fo many proofs 
bow ufeful human learning i s to fociety, and 
how much it is for the intereft of dates to 
have their legiflators and rulers properly in- 
ftruded and qualified for their offices as he 
was. We lhail conclude with a few inferen- 
ces. 

i ft. From what has been faid we ought 
to learn not to defpife human learning as if 
it were an ulelefs and idle amufement. Sc of 
no importance to fociety. The contrary, 
we think, has been made abundantly evident 
from the example before us. Some fmaf- 
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tcrers, truants from fchool, or imperfectly 
inftruCted, affeCt to treat it as entirely ufelefs ; 
but no man who has a tolerable acquaintance 
with it can think meanly of its importance. 
It is with a bad grace that the ignorant rail 
againft what they do not underftand. Wif- 
dom is juftified of her children, and thofe 
who have not been converfant with it, have 
no right to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning it. It is true that learning can not 
work miracles, and that there have been 
learned men of trifling, ridiculous, and even 
abominable characters, but this is not owing 
to their learning, but to the original wicked- 
nefs and vices of their mind, which no phi- 
lofophy can entirely lubdue. 

2d. From what has been faid we may fee 
the tendency of learning to make good citi- 
zens. and the obligation that all itates are 
under, to fupport and promote it. Some 
will fay that they deitine their children for 
humble and ordinary ftations, fuch as learn- 
ing is not thought necelTary to adorn ; but 
in a popular government who can fay what 
perfons may or may not be chofen members 
of the legillature, and entrufted with the 
interefls of the public ? And how unfortu- 
nate mu ft that flate be, that is governed by 
ignorant, mean and felfifh men ! In a re- 
public the advantages of learning ought to 
be diftufed as far as pofiible, that wherever 


the public choice may light, there may be 
fome probability that the perfon chofen, 
may be in fome meafure qualified for pub- 
lic truft. We mean not to derogate from 
the merit of plain fenfe and unlettered wif- 
dom ; but though fome, by the goodnefs of 
nature, and the improvement of intelligent 
company, or private ftudy, may have been 
beneficial to the public, without the advan- 
tage of human learning, yetfuchinftances are 
rare, and fuch perfons would have been ftill 
more ufeful if they had been learned: be- 
fxdes, perfons of this fort are never ene- 
mies to learning, but commonly its greateft 
friends and admirers. Learning is certainly 
the fureft and moft direct way of being pre- 
pared for doing the duties of good citizens, 
and efpecially for the offices of government 
and legiflation, for difeharging which know- 
ledge and experience are eflentially requi- 
fite. 

3dly. From what has been faid, let us 
learn not to overvalue human learning, or to 
imagine that it is fufficient to lead us to true 
felicity. Learning carries us a little way, 
with much pleafure, and tolerable evidence, 
it leads to great advantages, and preferves 
from many errors, but it falls fhortof lead- 
ing us to eternal happinefs. This is the of- 
fice of revealed religion, which will be valued 
by every man who poffefTes true learning. 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, with whom none of our modern 
infidels are worthy to be named, fpoke of 
divine revelation with reverence, and fup- 
pofing it indulged to man, declared that it 
ought to be received with gratitude and ve- 
neration. But our minute philofophers, 
without having fludied human nature, or 
read the bible with attention, treat the doc- 
trines of revelation, which they have never 
examined, with a difdainful fmi-le. The 
man who is proud of his knowledge, evi- 
dently ihews that he has got little to be proud 
of. A little knowledge puffeth up, but true 
learning and philofophy which teach us to 
contemplate God in his works, lead its pof- 
feffors to humility and devotion. When the 
Pfalmift had confidered the heavens, the 
work of God’s fingers, the moon and the 
ftars that he had ordained, he cried out, 
" Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful 
f‘ of him, or the fon of man, that thou vi- 
*' fitefthim! 

4thly. From what has been laid let the 
youth of this feminary be excited to diligence 
and application to the ftudy of learning, and 
for this purpofe, to think juftly of its digni- 
ty, its ufefulnefs, and its tendency to make 
good citizens. Perhaps fome of you may 
not yet be duly apprifed of the importance 
of your prefent ftudies, and their influence 
on your future ufefulnefs and welfare, but 
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in proportion as you advance in learning, and 
your knowledge of things is enlarged, you 
will be more fenfible of the advantages of a 
liberal education, and of its tendency to 
qualify you for every ftation to which your 
country may call you. And although in the 
prefent courfe of things " the race is not to 
* r the fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong, nor 
" favour to men of fkill, nor bread to the 
“ wife, nor riches to men of underifanding, 
“ but time and chanc« kappcneth to all,’’ yet 
we may affure you that you will never have 
caufe to repent of your application to your 
ftudies ; and if you fhould not be called to 
places of truft and importance, you will have 
the confolation to think, and perhaps to con- 
vince others, that you have deferved them. 
Learning is no lefs fit to adminifter confolati- 
on, and to afford refources to the mind in 

adverlity, than to adorn profperity. Culti- 
vate the powers of your minds, and apply 
yourlelves to the knowledge of men and 
things, as if you knew for certain that the 
moft diftinguifhed fiations and places in the 
ftate were referved for you. Remember 
that in every kind of bufmefs it is the hand 
of the diligent that maketh rich. Your be- 
ing well educated will be fo far from hin- 
dering your advancement in the world, that 
if your countrymen are wife, it will mark 
you out for their choice, and qualify you to 

difeharge 
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difgharge the trull repofed in you, with 
honour and advantage. C’onfider that on, 
your prefent behaviour your future confe- 
fequence and ufefulnefs neceffarily depend. 
If Mofes needed diligent application to vari- 
ous fludies, and it appears by his ready cal- 
cination of the golden calf, that he had not 
neglected any part of them, though he had 
the gift of prophecy and working miracles ; 
diligence mull; be much more neceffary for 
you, who have no reafon to expert luperna- 
tural gifts. Your parents expert that you 
will be diligent, and much of their happi- 
nels depends on your fuccefs and good con- 
duct. “ A wife fon maketh a glad father, 
“ but a foolifh fon is the heavinefs of his 
«* mother.” May God Almighty incline 
your minds to the love and fludy of true 
wifdom, and turn all our labours to your 
benefit and that of the public, that you may 
be qualified to fulfil and adorn every flation, 
and may, like Mofes, be mighty in words 
and in deeds. 


